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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY 

A place devoted to learning, and where reverence 
for the past is enshrined, ought, as far as possible, 
to contain some reminiscences of its origin and 
later history, at once to arrest the eye and appeal 
to the imagination. Nor are these wanting in the 
library of Eton College. Through the care of the 
present Provost may be here seen arranged in glass 
cases a collection of curious relics, which carry us 
back some centuries even before the foundation of 
the College, and yet are closely connected with its 
fortunes. In addition to the charter of Henry VI. 
and his confirmation of all gifts and charters, there 
are here set out, together with several Papal bulls, 
the original title-deeds of the estates which, b ry the 
suppression of the alien priories under Henry V., 
had passed into the hands of the Founder, and b 'V 
him were granted to the College. The largest of 
these was from the great Benedictine house at Bec. 
The fine seals attached to them, though reaching 
back to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, are in 
good preservation, comprising an almost complete 
set from the time of William Rufus, with his mark 
fora signature, down to the time of the Tudors. 
More than one stage in the history of the College 
may thus be traced. There is the wages book, or 
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specification of the clerk of the works for the 
Chapel, with sundry other contracts. There is a 
still more striking record of the critical period 
through which the College passed under Edward ILV., 
when it was on the verge of being abolished and 
having its revenues transferred to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. rge’s, Windsor, Its preservation 
was to Provost Westbury, whose appeal to 
Pope Paul IT. was successful. The latter remitted 
the case to Cardinal Bourchier, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose final decision, Aug. 1476, in 
fave Eton, adorned with an illumination of 
the assumption of the Virgin, is one of the most 
beautiful among these interesting deeds. Speci 
general pardons, obtained for the ¢ 

a new sovereign, may here, too, 
similar curiosity may be 
James’s Palace, 


Creo 
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30, 


» af 
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mens of § 
on the accession of 
be seen, and one other 
noticed—a transfer of land near St. 
property of the College, to the Crown, 
-simile of the signature of Henry VIII. 
like George 1V., during the latter part 
he was no longer able to write. 


used when, 
of his reign, 

But to come to the proper subject of this paper. 
It must be premised that the college library and 
the school library are entirely distinct, the lattex 
being modern in its origin and dating only from 
the time of Dr. Keate. It was established, mainly 
through the exertions of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, in 1821, and at first was over Mr. Williams 
the bookseller’s shop. The present spacious room 
was devoted to its use on the completion of the 
new buildings in 1846, under the head mastership 
of Dr. Hawtrey, who, with his well-known liberality, 
contributed to it largely from his own books. The 
College library, which now occupies the south side 
of the cloisters, was formerly situated at the north- 
east end of the great quadrangle, in a line with 
the room which old King’s scholars will remember 
as Lower Chamber. That this was its position— 
occupying what was afterwards known as the Lower 
Master’s Chambers—at the time of Sir Henry Sa- 
vile, is proved by two incidental notices in the 
audit book for the years 1611-12. This, however, 
was not the site intended for it in the first in- 
stance, since it is probable that the large room 
now known as Election Hall was originally built 
to serve as the library. Savile appears to have 
been the first during the 150 years since the 
library had been founded to turn his attention 
seriously to its improvement. We learn from 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte (History of Eton College, 
p. 190) that it had of late years been sadly 
neglected. The building was in a ruinous con- 
dition, and the shelves had received few additions 
since the reign of Edward VI. A carpenter was 
therefore despatched to Oxford “to view the 
Liberary ” lately founded by Sir Thomas Bodley, 
and new presses were ordered. It was not till the 
first part of the last century, during the provost- 
ship of Henry Godolphin, that its situation was 
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altered, and the present building was erected in 
728, at the cost of about 4,000. 

So much for the site. We may next recall the 
principal epochs in its history, two of which coin- 
cide with the changes just described. 

Six years after the foundation of the College, 
William of Waynflete, then together 
with the Fellows of Eton, combined with the 
Provost and y llows of King’s Colle ce, ( ‘ambridge, 
ina petition to the King, begging that he would 
commission his chaplain, Richard Chester, in 
common with the King’s Stationer, “to inquere 
and dil gentiy inserche and gete knowledge where 
bokes onourments and other necessaries for the 
said colleges may be founden to selle,” 
were anxious that he should “ have ferste choise 
of alle suche goodes afore eny other man,” with 
special mention of Humphrey, “the good Duke” 
of Gloucester. That encourager of learning and 
collector of ecclesiastical treasures had some years 
previously bequeathed to the University of Oxford 
a part, if not the whole, of his library, what he 
presented varying, according to different accounts, 
from 600 to 129 we Their intrinsic value, 
considering the backward state of literature at 
that time, m y have been slight. Poggio, WwW riting 
from England about thirty years before, says that 
he could find no good books there; that there 
were few works of the ancients there; and that 
those in Italy were much better. But no doubt 
they were highly treasured by men like Waynflete, 
who for a genuine love of learning would not yield 
to any of our own age, with its ple thora of litera- 
ture past and present. Of the earliest Fellows of 
the College during the reign of the Founder, one 
deserves to he mentioned in connexion with the 
library,—William Weye, who died a monk in 
1476, having resigned his Fellowship. 
to have en some MSS., 


Provost, 


ilumes. 


but all of them, with a 
single ex eption, have disappeared. His curious 
Itineraries, published by the Roxburghe Club, 
describe his successive pilgrimages to Compostella 


1456), to Rome and Venice, and thence to the 
Holy L 1458), and another journey to Venice, 
undertake t the age of seventy, in 1462. At 
the close of the fifteenth century Horman, who 
was Head Master, and afterwards Vice Provost, 
contributed to the library some illuminated 
MSS., a few of which remain. In the middle of 
the next century another benefactor may be men- 
tioned, the Provost, Dr. Bill, who bequeathed to 


the C a quarter of his theological library. 
books were probably lost about this 
Reformers set five men to work for 
six days at “ purifying” the shelves. “Whether 
it was a moral or a material one,” Mr. Lyte 
remarks, “is not clear,—whether it was intended 
to get rid of perstitious books or merely of the 
spiders rhe penalties of 


to wh h th ector of o! 


fine and imprisonment 
1 missals and breviaries 


They | 


He is said 
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were by a recent Act of Parliament then liable, 
may, perhaps, have been dreaded, and some 
volumes appear by the audit-book (1550-1) 
to have been sold to a Cambridge dealer; and 
there is in the Cottonian Library of the British 
Museum a MS. Vulgate, which had been pre- 
sented by Provost Lupton to the college library. 

The next epoch of importance is that of the 
provostship of Savile, 1596-1622. We have 
already seen him profiting by the newly founded 
Bodleian to introduce improvements into the 
Eton Library. Other points of interest suggest 
themselves in connexion with this period. Savile 
had been employed as one of the forty-seven 
selected for the revision of the English Bible (1604 

1611), and many of the theological books 
procured about this time may have had reference 
to the work of translation. In the next place his 
magnificent edition of Chrysostom, in eight folio 
volumes, the labour of three years—the first work 
of learning on a great scale published in England 
—issued from the Eton press established by Sir 
Henry in the house at present occupied by the 
Head Master. The particulars have often been 
told: how he spared no expense (the whole cost 
amounting to 8,0001.); how he procured from 
Holland his fount of type called the “silver 
letter”; how he was helped by English ambas- 
sadors abroad and by learned men like Casaubon, 
apart from his own purchase of MSS. in the course 
of his travels. The few other works subsequently 
produced by the Eton press, the Periegests of 
Dionysius (of which the library contains a MS. 
with Eustathius’s commentary); the Cyropedia of 
Xenophon, and a Christmas Oration of Gregory 
Nazianzen, were probably intended for use in the 
school. We may picture to ourselves Casaubon, 
who speaks of the Chrysostom as edited “ privata 
impensa animo regio,” and Savile meeting, if not 
actually in the present library, yet still with some 
portion of the same environment as it now pos- 
sesses. On three occasions Casaubon, who had 
a son on the foundation, was the guest of the 
Provost, in 1611 and in 1613, both before and 
after their joint visit to Oxford. 

Some further insight is afforded into the ar- 
rangements and growth of the library at this time 
by the entries in the Audit Books, which are 
tolerably numerous under the head of “ Librarie,” 
for the years 1603-22. In 1603 there is an 
entry for “bynding Bonaventura.” In 1609 the 
sums spent amount to 10. 3s. 114d., including 
payments to Joyce the waterman, and sums for 
wharfage and custom, the books being conveyed 
from London by river. Among them were Cyril 


lon the Minor Prophets, Cutena in Psalmos, Con- 
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cordant. Vet. Test. Hebr. Gr. Lat. A few classical 
books—Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, a Polybius, 
folio, a Julius Pollux, and a Greek exposition 


of Aristotle, in thirteen volumes--figure in the 
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The last fifty years have seen numerous presents 
meade. Among them may be mentioned, from 
Mr. Wilder the Baskett Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, by the same printer, as well as 
an JEsop (Basle, 1501), edited by Sebastian Brandt, 
author of The Ship of Fools. It contains some 
very quaint woodcuts. To the late Provost 
Hawtrey the library is indebted, among other 
things, for (1) a copy of Catholick Charitte (London, 
1641), by Francis Rous, the Provost who was 
Speaker of the “ Barebones Parliament ”; (2) a MS. 
Supplement to Iistoric Doubts on the Life and 
Reign of Richard III, in Lord Orford’s hand- 
writing, unpublished; (3) a handsome copy of 
Gray's Complete Works (2 vols. 4to.), including 
the Letters and the Memoir by W. Mason, edited 
by Mathias in 1819. It contains a fac-simile of 
the MS. of the “ Elegy,” the original being at 
Pembroke, Cambridge,—of which proof can be 
adduced. 

Another interesting reminiscence of Gray is a 
copy of one of the least common of the variorum 
editions of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. In 
it are numerous references to, and apposite quota- 
tions from, the Greek poets, written out in the 
delicate clear handwriting of the poet. This 
volume, once in the possession of Mr. Penn, of 
Stoke Pogis, who purchased all Gray’s MSS., has 
been presented within the last few years by a late 
Etonian, Mr. G. Macmillan, an example which it 
is to be hoped may lead to the contribution of 
other similar objects of interest. An equally 
appropriate gift from the Bishop of Limerick is 
the Marquis of Wellesley’s own copy of the Muse 
Etonenses (1795), with his MS. notes and correc- 
tions of sundry misprints and dates. Some of the 
latter are noteworthy. We thus learn that the 
lovely address Ad Genium loci, “ O levis Fauni et 
Dryadum sodalis,” with which few Sapphics of our 
day could compete, was composed by him when 
he was but sixteen years old. A book sent 
by the late Prince Consort, Geschichte der Buch- 
druckerkunst (the History of Printing), by Dr. 
Falkenstein (Leipsic, 1840), and two extremely 
handsome presents from Frederic William, the 
late King of Prussia, must not be passed over. 
One is the Denkmiler aus Agypten und 
LEthiopien, by Lepsius, a magnificent work in 
twelve volumes. The other was in memory of the 
king's visit in 1842. He remarked at the time 
that the foundation of the college was very nearly 
coeval with the invention of movable types, and 
two years later sent one of the two superb im- 
pressions of the Nibelungen, printed on vellum 
(gt. folio), as a» monument of typography and a 
memorial of the jubilee of the four hundredth 
anniversary of Gutenberg’s invention. The other 
copy is at Berlin, and only 100 copies were taken 
on paper. Accompanying it is an autograph letter 
from Bunsen. 


We have thus far sketched in outline the history 
of this library. In a future number we propose 
to enter into more detail respecting its interesting 
contents. Francis Sr. Joun Tuackeray, 

Eton College. 


(To be continue 1.) 


LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD NAMES, 

I have recently had in my possession a list of 
the names of the enclosed grounds and lands in 
the open fields in the parish of Scotton, near Kirton- 
in-Lindsey. It was compiled about forty years 
ago. As I think some of these names are inter- 
esting, I send you an alphabetical catalogue of all 
that are in any way noteworthy. I have seen 
documents which prove that some, at least, of the 
names here given were in use in the sixteenth 
century. That part of the parish of Scotton which 
lies near to the river Trent forms the township, 
or hamlet, of East Ferry. The names in this part 
of the parish I have distinguished by a letter F. 


Ash Holt Close, F. 

Balaam Hill Dale. 

Barlings Close. 

Belfry Close. It is not probable that this place had any 
connexion with the belfry of the church. Belfry 
means, in our dialect, a shed made of wood, sticks, 
furze, or straw. From some such erection it may be 
assumed that this close acquired its name. 

Black Mells. 

Black Mells Dale, 

Bracken Hill. 

Burnt House Yard. 

Bull Piece. This Bull Piece was about an acre in extent. 
It was the place where the parish bull was kept. In 
the spring, when he ran in the Cow Pasture, this 
parcel of land was thrown to it. There was another 
Bull Piece in the Low Field, where hay was grown for 
the bull's winter food. The bull was bought by the 
parish officers out of the public funds, and was under 
their care. 

Butts upon Stow Mere. Probably this place took its 
name from having been the spot where the butts stood 
when archery was practised, 

Calf Holme. 

Carr Close, F. 

Cheese Close, 

Cockthorn. 

Collombine Close. 

Cotterell Dale. 

Cow Pasture. This was what is called a stinted pasture, 
on which the Scotton householders turned their cows 
until a certain fixed day in the autumn. Then the 
pasture became what was called open, and all the 
householders of the parish had a right to run sheep 
and geese thereon. 

Crakethorn Dale. 

Croshams Close. 

Cross Dale. 

Drake Garth. 

Elm Tree Dale. 

First Walk. 

Flints. 

Foxthorns Dale. 

Froth Close. 

Furze Dale. 

Galfholme Corner. 
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Gold Ridges. 

Gossbill Close. 

Hardwick. This is a large sand-hill on the common, 
which is a prominent object from nearly every point 
of view. 

H rmitage, FP. 

Inzs Close 

Intake signifies, in the dialect of North Linco!n- 

shire, a portion of land taken in or enclosed from a 

common. ue Manorial Records of the 

varish of Scotter inform us that in 1629 

+t surrendered to Thomas Stothard land there 
called “le long Intackes.” 

Lady Close, F. 

Lady Furze. One of the Manors in Scotton was known 
by the name of Lady Garth in the sixteenth cent ury 
See Duchy of Lancaster Records, class xxv. p. 20; also 
Special Commissions, 1233, both of which are in the 
Public Record Office. 

Maw Green. 

Milking Close. 

Moody Close. 

Mozzles 

Oak Tree Close. 

Old Acres, 

Party Close. 

Pepper Stile. Inthe hamlet of Holme, in the parish of 
Bottesford, there’was, in 1815,a piece of land called 
Pepper Close. 

Pinder's Piece. 

Pingle. Pingle signified a small enclosure, but the word 
seems to have become obsolete. In 1619, John Chipsey 
and his wife Ellen surrendered lands in Scotter at 
“le Clowehole,” and “a pingle at the woodside,”” Manor 
Records, sub anno. There was a place called Pingle 
Dump in the parish of Messingham in 1525, and there 
is at present a spot in the parish of Gainsburgh known 
as Pingle Hill. 

Pin Hill, F. 

Ploughshare Field. 

Popple Spring Dale. 

Reuben Yard. 

Rails Close, F. 

Rusling Close. 

Screed in the North Field, F. Screed, in the local 
dialect, means a Jong and narrow strip of anything. 
At Ashby, in the parish of Bottesford, there is a long 
“ narrow field calle d the Screeds, 

Seg Croft, F. 

Sonth Ridges. 

Staplin Galfholme. 

Stow Mere. 

Stow Mere Dale. 

Swallow Hill. 

Twenty Lane Dale, 

Whin Furze 

Urn Close, F. 

Walks Bridge. 

Webster Yard. 

West Dales. 

Wester Sykes. 

Wicklaws Dale, 

Willows Cl we, F, 

York Hill. 





The word dale, which frequently occurs in the 
above list , does not signify a valley. It means a 
division in the open field. Norden’s Survey of 
the Manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey, which was taken 
in 1616 (MS., Public Lib., Cambridge, Ff. iv. 30), 


adj inning 
{:chard | 





obsolete in 1787, when the manor of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey was again surveyed. There are places 
with the name Dale attached in Cleatham, Willough- 
ton, and several other neighbouring parishes. 
Epwarpb Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Aaron Burr anp ALEXANDER Hamittox.— 
In a short and interesting leader in the Daily 
News (Jan. 18) are narrated the results of an inter- 
view by a New York reporter with the now 
venerable Mr. Thurlow Weed, in which certain 
characteristics of Burr’s influence with women are 
illustrated, and of which we shall probably hear 
more. In connexion with this it may not be 
without interest to place on record in “ N, & Q.” 
an anecdote of Burr, as illustrating the innate 
audacity of the man. 

When on an official visit to the United States 
in 1853, I spent a day or twoat Mr. Stuart Browne’s 
place on the New Jersey shore of the Hudson 
river, above Hoboken. General Taylor, of Ohio, 
was another guest, and as the house was at no 
great distance from the spot where the fatal duel 
between Burr and Hamilton took place (July 12, 
1804), a conversation arose on the event, and the 
characteristics, public and private, of the two men, 
General Taylor told us that when a very young 
man, studying at West Point, he was one day on 
board a river boat, and amongst the passengers 
were Mrs. Hamilton, widow of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and Aaron Burr, who had returned to the 
States after his enforced absence in Europe, in 
consequence of his proved treasonable practices. 
Burr was then an old man, but still retained much 
of his former confidence and manner, especially 
with ladies. To the astonishment of those who 
knew him, on discovering that Mrs. Hamilton 
was on board the steamboat, - yg her, 
took off his hat, and bowing, said, “ Mrs. Hamilton, 
I believe? My name is Burr.” The effect upon 
the lady, now well stricken in years, was electric. 
Rising from her seat, she gathered up her dress, as 
if to touch Burr with it would be contamination, 
drew herself up, and, looking at him from head to 
foot, swept away with a dignity and grace worthy 
of her best days, and left him standing abashed, if 
he were capable of feeling so, before the spectators. 

3urr replaced his hat upon his head, and slowly 
moved back to the seat he had left purposely to 
make this experiment upon the feelings of the 
widow of the _ he had slain, for one cannot 
suppose that he had any intention to apologize or 
explain, since this was impossible. 

Grorce WALLIS, F.S.A, 

South Kensington Museum. 


Wotves 1n Excianp.—It has often been a 
moot point when the last wolf disappeared from the 


mentions many such dales, The word was not| three kingdoms, Edward I. issued a mandamus 
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to his “faithful and beloved” Peter Corbet, com- S. 22¢ rn n 
- nding him to destroy all wolves in the counties | of my views in the Stationer Registers I 
Worcester, Gl yucester, Hereford, and Sa lo p ; is almost needless to say that ther 3 no 
od a grant from King John, quoted by Pennant | entry of The Insatiate Count n 1602-3, thoug 
from Bishop Lyttelton’s collections, mentions the | all Marston’s other pl were entered, and 
wolf amor uy the animals which the men of Devon | though there was nothing that time ID 
are author 1 to kill. So lately as 1577 the | politics or at the urt which could have | 
locks of sheep in Scotland appear to have suffered | aimed at, or be supposed to have been aimed 
1 the ravages of wolves, and Sir Ewen Cameron | at, by the play if it were then published. Nor 
is said to have killed the last wolf in Scotland in | there any entry of The White Devil in 1612, nor 
1680. In Ireland wolves lingered as late as the | of The Insatiate Countess in 1613. But, em y 
year 1710, about which date the last presentment | en ugh, there are transfer f } I Feb, : 
for killing them in the county of Cork was made. | 163% previous to their republication in 1631 
The wolds, or wilds, of Yorkshire would appear to| By an inadvertence the transfer of The Whit 
have been the last part of England infested by | Vevil is assigned in the printed transcripts to 
wolves ; and in the parish registers of Flixton, | sermon presently to be noticed. I call the 
Hackston, and Folkston, in the East Riding, are | things confirmatory, partly | ise the omission 
to be seen memoranda of the seventeenth century, | to rr yister them in 1612-13 appears to me to have 
recording payments made for their destruction at | ari en from this—that, as they pointed at a lady 
1 certain rate per he - In these districts they | well known and powerful at Court, it \ t] 
used to breed in the “cars” below, among the more prudent not to risk a proh n. The 
rushes, ferns, and furze of the boggy lands, and in | Stance too, is curi because hows that books 
the night to come up to the farms from their dens; | unre tered in 1612-15 were 1630 allowed to 
and unless the sheep had previously been driven | be r ered as transfers from publisher to 
into their folds, and the folds them elves been inotl r. 
well guarded, great destruction would always be| On April 28, 1613, is an entry of “a booke 
the consequence. In the reign of Athe tance the e Devill or the H te ised in 
a retreat was built at Flixton, in Yorkshire, t iched at Pa C Marche the 
save beniyhted travellers from bei devoured by te the year e a ¢ that 
wolve Perhaps some of your readers may be | the reckoning from March or April was neither 
able to furnish more accurate dates, universal nor, as I believe mon). This title 
E. Wal p, M.A. was taken from that applied by Lutl to Judas 
Hampstead, N.W i whited sepulchre nd the sermon has no 
reference to the ( nte of Essex. But the 
THe Li I Wor following is | title may ] } , e popularity of 
a copy of the inscription on Pelha llar, situate | Webster’ evidence of its own 
in the parish of Cabourn, near Caistor, t pet | pula y it may be noted tl it w twice 
shire, said to be the highest part of the Earl of | “assigned,” the last time on Jt 26. 1617 
y irborough’s estate on the L neolnshire wold | B. N IOI N. 
The pillar is built of granite, and is about 150 me : ; 
in height. There a room at the top, light y | ( . 3 Er o not tl k the f Ow: 
four large windows, from which may be ae | ing epitaph, on a t n the churchyard 
German Ocean and extensive views of the sur | Kia yn, | yet y print. Tl e 
rounding country, north, south, east, and west. The 1“ ug. 18, 1824 
entrance-door, which is towards the east, is flanked Ce veeping Parents twas my 1 3 will 
on either side by huge figures of a lion and lioness } Ths at tT ald fail by Ligh x in the field 
The woods and plantations around add much to | La God's con mans ¢ struck, & then I fell 
! not time to bid my friends farewell 
the sylvan beauty of the place. Washer van. thoush be could cen stand 
“ This Pillar v hen he saw me lay burning on the Land 
was erected to commemorate the Planting Then with his hands he put the F ut 
of these Woods by Saying dear Lord my Son is dead I dvubt 
Charles Anderson Pelham, Lord Y rough F. A. BLAYpDEsS 
who commenced Planting in 1787 Hockliffe Ige, Leighton Buzzurd. 
and between that year and 1823 planted on his Property 
52,700 4 ‘ ‘ _ ‘ ‘ 
The foundation of be Pillar =— laid in the year 1840 Lor = ~- SOnEE me eRS.—A revit wees ny 7 " Zs at 
by his Son and the building finished by his Grandson notice of Charles enny son, in one of the leading 
in 1849.” 4 journals, spoke of him as being, with his 342 
W. How ert, F.S.A. Sonnac, a most es werd _ . ~~ - 
were. nis 1s to overlook ordswort 1, whose 
“Tae Ixsatiate Countess”: “Tar Wurtre| stated compositions of that kind, together with 
Devit.”—Since writing my note (“N. & Q » | those stealing out at unexpected corners among 
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and total of son 
480, Tuomas Bayne, 


aucrries. 








We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
nar resses to their queries, in order that the 
snsW SI n direct, 

7 

Mys ANCE OF A [| 
STaTUl Personal Recollec 

ms of shed in 1826, notice 





ts to Dublin of Van 
“he did the 


the frequent visi 
ulptor, and tha 





e pedestrian statue of Lord Blakeney erected in 
Sackville S The Gent un's Magazine, in 
$s volul { yrds the t of its erection, 
iding that the tue was of brass, and furnishing 
1 elaborate description of the general design and 
un copy of the inscription. Mr. J. C. O’Callaghar 
n his History of the Irish Brigades, supplies | 
gumerous references to General Lord Blakeney 


He was the defender of 
Prince Charles, and of 
Duke de Richelie 
hands may we a _ the 
work of art, so calci 
) preserve it from a stigma 
igo, certainly rested on it ? 
there was h irdly 
seen in the streets of Dublin. 
» tl Gentleman’s Magazine of the 
| that “ Lord B ikeney’s statue Ww d by 
the Antient and most Benevolent the 
Friendly Brothers of St. Patrick.” This old club 


pp. 423, 429, 432, 505). 
Stirling Castle against 
Phil p against the 
{ icons last 
sion of this fine 
‘ Dublin and 
which, until a few yes ul 
Until the year 1857 
ef an Irishman to be 

We re told by 





one statue 


is erecte 


Order of 


still flourishes, Perhaps its secretary would kindly 
form us whether the hives of the brotherhood 
possess any record regarding the removal or the 
fate of the statue. W. J. Firz-Parrick 
Pembroke Road, Dublin 
Some Porticat Pampuiets.—Information re- 


rding the undernoted 


the autl 


pamphlets would 











Fame, let thy Glorious Trumpet Sound ! ‘ 
Eulogy Written on the Victory and Death of Lord Ne!s 
By Richard Perry Ogilvie, Esq., Author of ‘ hie Battle's 
Hot Hour.” Edinburgh, 1 Oliver, 1805 Svo. 8 p 

Poems by Richard Perry Ogilvie, Esq. Edinburgh 
‘ r Co. 1806 l8mo. 5 1 

: v9 PI 
Ogilvie appears to | a Oo vupice la cood S01 il 
position, and had resided at Ghent in 1792. These 
pleces were presentation copies to Mr. Alexander 
Cunningham, jeweller, Edinburgh, the steadfast 


friend of and 


bevela 


Burns, 
poet’s widow, 


Robert subsequently the 
tor of the who in gratitude 
ented him with her husband’s punch-bow! and 


portrait. C. R. R. 


CampBet.’s “ Lives or 
Amongst the Corre 


‘HANCELLORS 
late Mac ey 


THE ( 
nee of the 


ponde 
i 


ed to | . 
’ | there other instances ? 


| of, ¢ or to purchase a 
| €XIs 


Pp retical | 


Napier, Esq., recently edited by his son, is given 
a letter of Lord Jeffrey’s, in which the writer, 


ory r date March 31, pre says : “* Empson has 
t heard that Knight is about to pul | sh a fierce 

ool formid: r pal attack ¢ mpbell’s Chancell 
lists of gross bli te a Wc, p 526). Wa is 

such a paper ever published? If so, where may it 


with ? A. F. 


] 
long 


pe met 
Tue 


true that this 


. . 
leges, that of ple: 11n 


Lorp ApvocaTe For Scottanp.—Is it 
high official has, with other privi- 
‘ g¢ in court with his hat on if 
he wishes; and, if s », to what is the strange privi- 
lege due? ABHBA. 
So stated recently in a leading article in the 7 
and there attributed to a Lord Advocate, temp. Car. L., 
I ng had two sons onthe bench, But of such a privi 
] we find no notice in Lorimer’s Handl f the 
/ sarclay’s D t of t Law of 
s Pract f the Court of Sessio J 


f 


nor in Ma 


‘Cuiertry.”—I have met Re this wor 
Hooker, but ca find it ohnson (old ed 
W orcester, a lewood, Chan of seco to 
being chief: “ ishop’s function must be 
by that where ny .i S ¢ hiefty y consisteth”; ‘ 
of chiefty in government’ E. P., vii. ii. 3); 
chiefty in re over 


nnot 

signily 

lefined 

‘A power 

* their 

others” (ib. 4). Are 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


giment 


A Pott Book ror WILTSHIRE, 
Fouio, 1713 1 very anxious to obtain 
py of, the above, if such 

I have made local ing tiries of the Clerk 
Peace, &c., and of London bookselle rs, 


PUBLISHED IN 





a sight 





of the 


can ascertain nothing. My only authority that 
ch hae endehiod te Mile ( ‘olnell, bookseller, Dev 
Can you help me? W. L. Kine. 


Tae Prace-vame “Panuvure.”—In the Quar- 
erly Review, vol. cxxxix. p. 476, Panmure, in 
Forfarshire, is said to mean “the Church of St. 
Mary.” Can any Gaelic scholar enlighten me on 
the « tymol gy of the prefix Fan? A. L. M. 
Mamma.” 


what date 


AND” 


about 


Tue Use or tne Terms “Papa” 

I should like to know at 
‘father” and “‘ mother” were replaced by “ papa” 
and “mamma.” Were the latter in use in Eng- 
at the Jacobite pt riod ? 2 W. 


land 


‘Srprarep.”— Is this word, expressing the 
effect of cold on the skin, a provincialism, and 
only heard in the western counties? I told 
that it is, and shall be glad of the authority of 
“N. & Q.” to maintain or contradict the assertion. 

H. V. 


am 


Tne Last May’s Civn.—About fifty years ago 
an article appeared in a British nt ne respect- 
ing a club of young men who met annually until 
only one of their number was left, who died sitting 
at the supper-table. The story was admirably 
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written, and was extensively copied into the news- 

papers of this country. There is a club of 

journeymen printers in this city, founded on this 

melancholy plan, which has lasted for several years. 

In what periodical did this tale appear? Was it 

in Bluckwood’s Magazine ? Bar-Potnt. 
Philadelphia. 


A Square Heap.— During a walking trip, many 
years ago, in France, a countryman (in Normandy) 
once remarked, “ Mon pére avait la téte carrée,” 
meaning, apparently, that his father knew what 
he was about, and gave him (according to his 
ideas) a good education. I have once only heard 
a similar expression in England, “ He has a good 
square head upon his shoul lers”; but it was used 
by a Jesuit who had been much abroad. Is the ex- 
pression originally French ; and is it habitually used 
in any part of England ? W. T. Lrxx. 

Blackheath. 


Wuen were Hussars FIRST RAISED IN Enc- 


LAND !—They do not appear in the Army List 
until 1813 ; though regimental records state that 
the 10th and 15th Dragoons were clothed and 


equipped as Hussars in 1806. think that I 


have read in some book of memoirs that the 
writer remembered seeing “ the Hussars” charge a 
mob at Manchester in seventeen hundred and 


ninety something. What Hussars would these 
have been? Were they Germans or Hessians 
in our pay? Were they volunteers equipped 
Hussar fashion? Since I wrote thus far my eyes 
have fallen on the following paragraph in the 
Royal Military Kalendar for 1815: “ Lord Com- 
bermere purchased in 1794 a Majority in the 
59th Foot, and immediately after the Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in a regiment of Hussars then raising 
by General Gwynn.” What Hussars were these ? 
1, We we & 


Cicero on tHe Greexs.—Where does Cicero 
say that the Greeks have quickness of intelligence 
and knowledge of many arts, but that they are 
deficient in truth and honesty ? M. N. G. 


A Suene Bipte is Paris.--In his Old and 
New London, vol. ii. p. 382, Mr. Walter Thornbury 
writes: “One of their [the brethren’s] chief 
treasures, an illuminated Bible, given to the Shene 
Monastery [at Richmond] by Henry V., was in 
existence in the Tuilleries at Paris in 1847.” M: Ly 
I venture to ask if any of your correspondents can 
help me to verify the above stateme nt, and tell 
me whether, and where, the book is still ‘kept ? 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W 


Str Martin Fropisner.—To what county did 
this eminent seaman belong ? 
amongst the worthies of Devon, Yorks, and Notts. 
Ia most biographies he is said to have been born | 


He has been classed | 





Was not Fenningley (Notts) his 
He certainly possessed property 
C. B. 


near Doncaster. 
real birthplace ? 
there. 


Cottett Famity.—In 1683 James Collett 
settled in Norway, where he married and left 
issue, It is known that he was born in London 
on August 18th, 1655, but no particulars of his 
parents or of the family he belonged to are extant 
in Norway. A history of his descendants, who 
have always held honourable positions, has been 
privately published, a copy of which, entitled 
Familien Collett, by Alf. Collett, is in the British 
Museum. 

The author, being naturally desirous of tracing 
the connexion of his ancestor with the English 
Colletts, visited England with this object in 1878 
and sought my assistance, but I regret to say that 
I was unable to help him much. 

The Heralds’ Visitations of Middlesex in 1664, 
in which two families of this name are enrolled, 
threw no light upon the point, although it seems 
most probable that James Collett was descended 
from one of them, seeing that the arms he bore 
are identical with those of Collett of Highgate ; 
nor did reference to some of the other ordinary 
sources of such information in the British Museum, 
and to some notes of the name in the College of 
Arms, yield better results. Equally fruitless was 
an advertisement in the Times, asking for a copy 
of the certificate of birth or baptism of James 
Collett. 

Mr. Alfred Collett contemplates publishing, for 
private circulation, an enlarged edition of his 
work, and I ask the kindly assistance of any of 
your genealogical correspondents, who may have 

notes relating to this family, in another attem pt to 
establish the conne = J.C. 

12, Fopstone Road, S 


In the 
observed the 


‘OPLEY. — 
lately 


Hartiey : Monxtacve: 
obituary of the Times I 
following :— 

“On the 23rd inst. [Nov.] at 3, Stony Villas, Plaistow, 
Essex, Mary Anna Hartley, widow of Major-General 
Humphrey Robert Hartley, of the 57th Regiment of 
Foot, daughter of the late Admiral Robert Montague, of 
the Red Squadron, and great-grand-daughter of the late 
Sir Godfrey Copley, of Sprottis sburghe, Yorkshire, aged 
84.’ 

As a matter of local genealogy, I am desirous of 
knowing what proof there is for the latter portion 
of the above statement. Admiral Montague, I 
believe, married, in 1792, Mary Elizabeth, born 
1774, daughter of Thomas Copley of Nether Hall, 
in Doncaster, a natural son of Robert Copley of 
that place, whose family originally branched off 
from the same stock as that which settled at 
Sprotborough, but at a point long anterior to the 


| time of the last or “ the late Sir Godfrey Copley,” 


, Who died in 1709, leaving an only daughter, wife 
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of Joseph Moyle, Esq., ancestor of the present 
Sir J. W. Copley y, baronet. (See Hunter’s South 
Yorkshire, vol. i. pp. 51, 52, 342.) 
CHARLES JACKSON, 
Doncaster. 


“Tue Ass LADEN witH Books.” —In Sura 
Ixii. of the Koran it is written: “ The likeness of 
those who are charged with the law and do not 
discharge it, is as the likeness of the ass laden with 
books.” This was a taunt levelled against the 
Jews. I should be glad to know if this simile was 
used before Mohammed’s time. In an old edition 
of the Dunciad which I possess the frontispiece is 
an ass laden with heavy tomes, inscribed Oldmixon- 
Tibbald Plays, &c., with the motto “ Deferor in 
vicum vendentem thus et odores.” 

James Hooper. 

Conway Barony.—Sir Arthur 
stated to have claimed the English Barony of 
Conway in right of his mother, whose father was 
so created in 1628 by writ of summons, directed 
“ Heeredibus suis.” When was that claim made ; 
and where can I see it, and the decision thereon ? 
I can find no mention of it in the Lords’ Reports. 

Ecectic. 


tawdon is 


“Tne Vision or Mirza.”—Is an oil painting 


known, the subject of which is as above ? 


ie 

Avutnors oF Books WanTED.— 

The History and Fate of Sacrilege. By Sir Henry 
Spelman. Edited...by Two Priests of the Church of 
England. Second Edition, London, 1853. 8vo. Who 
were the editors! CW. & 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
** He made the desert smile.” 
In Lord Shrewsbury’s gardens at Alton Towers is a 
pedestal supporting a bust, under which is inseribed the 
above. a & 


Replies. 
VERSES ON HIS OWN DEATH. 


(6% S. iii. 47.) 

The first edition of this celebrated poem was 
a spurious one. It was published by J. Roberts, 
early in 1733, under the title of The Life and 
Character of Dr. Swift, with a dedication to 
Alexander Pope, Esq., signed by L. M. (whom I 
am unable to identify), and dated “From my 
Chambers in the Inner Temple, Lond. Apr. 1, 
1733.” The poem consisted of 201 lines. It was 
published without the Dean’s knowledge, and 
caused him great annoyance. He wrote to Pope 


SWIFT'S 


from Dublin, a letter dated May 1, 1733 (Roscoe’s | 


Swift, 1870, vol. ii. p. 703), indignantly denying 
the authenticity of the poem, in which he states 
“There is not a single line, or bit of a line, or 
thought, any way resembling the genuine copy.” 


Swift’s anger led him to exaggeration. There are 
at least fifty-four lines which are word for word 
the same as those in the genuine edition, besides 
others with merely verbal differences. Further on 
he writes, “ But even this trick shall not provoke 
me to print the true one, which indeed is not 
proper to be seen until I can be seen no more.” 
The resolution not to publish the poem was 
adhered to till the end of 1738, when the publica- 
tion of it was entrusted to Dr, William King, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, whose political 
opinions were in accordance with those of Swift. 
Dr. King writes from Oxford, Jan. 5, 1739 (vol. ii 


| p. 805), to say that the work is at last in the press. 





|“ But I am in great fear,” 





SOpy. 
| COpy 


he adds, “lest you 
shonld dislike the liberties I have taken. Al- 
though I have done nothing without the advice 
and approbation of those among your friends in 
this country, who love and esteem you most, ” &c. 
On January 23rd, King writes again (vol. ii. p. 
to say th: it none of Swift's works had been 
so well received by the public, which is his 
King’s) only consolation for having dissatisfied 
the Dean by the suppression of parts of the poem. 
The story of the medals, he says, was omitted 
with a very ill will ; likewise the part of the poem 
which mentions the death of Queen Anne. 

Writing to Mrs. Whiteway oa January 30 (vol. ii. 
p. 812), Dr. King again alludes to the omission of 
many lines in Rochefoucault, to which he consented 
in deference to Mr. Pope’s judgment. In another 
letter to the same lady, dated March 6 (vol. ii. p. 
813), the announcement is made that two editions 
have been already sold off ; but he acknowledges 
that he is mortified at having received from 
Faulkner a copy of the Dublin reprint. The 
letter, which is a long one, contains some interest- 
ing details about the work. 

The London edition contained 381 lines. There 
were 484 lines in the Dublin one, in which the 
famous verses on the medals are given, but not in 
full. The words in italics were omitted. 

* He’s dead you say: then let him rot 
I’m glad the medals were forgot 
I promised him, 2 own ; but when? 
I< nly was the princess then. 
But now as consort of the King, 
You know ’tis quite a different thing.” 


812), 


The Dublin reprint had a great success, I have 
before me a copy of the fifth edition, printed 
within the year of its first appearance. It is now 


rare. There is only a copy of one edition in the 
British Museum, and none in the Bodleian. I 
have never seen it occur in any bookseller’s 
catalogue. 

In Scott’s edition of Swift’s Works, second 
edition, vol. xiv. p. 347, is a copy of the verses on 
the death of Swift, and a foot-note which states 
that the poem stands exactly as in Faulkner’s 
Roscoe follows Scott, and gives the same 
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note. The piece is not, however, the same as in 

Dublin reprint. Many of the asterisks and 
dashes are filled in, and there are some slight 
differences, one of which I regret. In the Dublin 
reprint, line 179 stands, 


‘ Kind Lady Suffolk in the Spleen,” 

In Scott’s « pm it i changed to “And Lady 
Suffolk,” & There are still several points for 
vour contributors to clear up. 1.) Who was 


L. M.? (2 Wi should Swift have publis hed 
the poem at h along interval after the appear- 
ince of the spurious edition, at a time when his 
intellect was rapidly failing, and he was sinking 
into that state of unconsciousness in which he 
passed the last years of his life? 3 On the 
title it states that the poem was written in Nov. 
1731. Is there any particular reason why the 
poem should have been written at that date i 
When did an edition of the poem first appear with 
the compl te lines refe rring to the medals, and 
with the asterisks filled in? 

There is some interesting information about the 
poem in the Aldine edition of Swift, edited by 
the Rev. J. Mitford ; but this and other remarks 
which I have to make on the subject must be 
reserved for a future occasion. F, G. 


Fiaminco (6 §, ii. 326, 450, 478 ; iii. 35, 75). 
I can answer the question of your correspondent 
Pror. Skeat by saying that the Portuguese and 
English Dictionary by J. D. de Lacerda (Lisbon) 
is far more copious than that by Vieyra, 


the Portuque Lrictionary by Bornes do more. 
These simply give the word with a descri ption of 
the bird, while Constancio, in his dictionary, 
does not wive the word at all. Bes herelle, in his 
dictionary, under the word “ Flamant,” objects to 
this spelling on the authority of Buffon spor ee 
it flumbant or flrmmant. Speaking of the bird 

self, he says, “ On lui supposa meme des 
aver les habitant de 
paru.” Now, in Portuguese, Flamengo 
Flemish. I hould never have 
Portuguese for the or of the word. Not only 
is there an m wanting for what would be the 
necessary Portuguese root, famma, but in that 
language chammea is the generally used for 
flame. Hamma be ng poet il. The It ilians follow 
after the Greek, and call the bir 1 fe nicotéro. 

J. J. AUBERTIN, 


rapports 
Flandre, ot il n’a jamais 
means 
referred to the 


33, Duke Street, St. James's. 

Luis pe Camoens (6" S. ii. 147).—The follow- 
ing extract fi the review of Mr. Aubertin’s 
Lusiads of Camoens in the Atheneum for May 18 
1878, give the exact date of the death 


Camoens :— 


“We have, however, an observation to make with 


regard to the pceet’s death, which is stated by Mr. | 
? i 





| information which Mr. 


| other 


But it 
will not help him much as to flamingo; nor will | 





Aubertin, who repeats the common opinion, to have 
taken place in 1579, whereas the authentic date of his 
death was asc rtained more than sixteen years ag 
occurred on the 1(¢th of June, 1580, some months before 
Philip IL. entered Portugal (see the Archivo Nacional 
Book ILL. of Corrections, fol. 137).” 


J. R. Tuorne. 


Earry Rowan Catnoric Macaztiyes (6 §. iii. 
43).— May I take the libert y of supplementing the 
Watrorp has given to 
your readers on the above subject ? 

The earliest pul lication (per odical) tl I know 
of was issued in June, 1813. It was entitled the 
Orthodox Journal, and was conducted and pub- 
lished by Mr. William Eusebius Andrews, a native 
of Norwich, who had taken up his abode in 
London a little time before that. He continued 
to conduct this monthly magazine in itholic 
interests, and in hostility to the “ Veto” pro- 
posals whilst they lasted, until December, 1820, 
when he published the first Catholic newspaper, 
stamped in those days. This did not receive due 
support, and ceased in nine months. 

The Catholic Miscellany, which Mr. Watrorp 
marks No. 2. was then projected, to be publ 1s hed 
by Cuddon, but edited by Andrews ar another 
or pseudo name, and, at the same time, the 
People’s Advocate (Catholic and political), to be 
openly edited by him. This arrangement lasted 
for a short time only. The Miscellany passed into 
hands. The Advocate ceased, and in 
January, 1823, he returned to his original title, 
the Orthodox Journal. This continued until 
September, 1824, in the very heat of some of the 
earnest disputes and dissensions about 
Catholic Emancipation, when he commenced 
another Catholic weekly newspaper, the Truth- 
teller. This, too, had only a short life. Limited 
in his capital and inefficiently supported, owing 
to our internal dissensions at the time, I think it 
was published for about one year, or, perhaps, 
until the close of the session of Parliament. On 
Saturday, October 1, 1825, he returned to the 
octavo form, and issued the T'ruth-teller, new series, 
fortnightly during October, and weekly from 
Nov. 5. I am enabled to be minute here as I 
not only remember the circumstances, but have 
vol. i. of this T'ruth-teller on the table beside me. 
This is four years before Catholic Emancipation. 
I find it stated that fourteen volumes of the T'ruth- 
teller were published. Subsequently, the Orthodoa 
was revived under the title London and Dublin 
Orthodox Journal. Andrews died in April, 1837 
But your point is the pre-Emancipation periodicals. 
I know there are some others, and my friend 
Mr. Joseph Gillow, of Dudley House, Bowden, 








most 


of | near Manchester, has, I think, some other pub- 


lications of that period. 
Lawrence Tootg, D.D., Canon. 
St. Wilfrid's, Hulme, Manchester, 
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Tae Mystery or Berketey Square (4™@ §. 





399; xi. 85; 5S. xii. 87; 6" S. ii. 417, 








x. 

135, 452, 471, 514; iii. 29, 53).—Had I known 
there would be such a run on ghosts, even in such 
a prosaic locality as Berkeley Square, I would 
have furbished up for the Christmas Number of 
“N. & ().” some of the stories I have collected. 
At any rate, I would ask, Why talk about Berkeley 
Square, where it is probable there is nothing in 
the case but an eccentric old miser and an imagina- 
tive public, when there are so many authenti 
ghosts to be raised ? 

I am writing in France, and have a horror of 
leaping le mur de la vie privée, and of subjecting 
the Editor to an action for libel by giving names 
and pl wces, or I could ‘ “a unfold. At any 
rate, it is no secret that ish p Wilberforce and 
Sir Frederick Ouseley never concealed the fact 
that each had spoken to a ghost, and, what is more, 
had exorcised him. The details of each case are 
known to most people. Then there are the ghosts 
of a famous old § irrey house, which Sir George 
Dasent has immortalized in his “one only 
novel, to be raised. There are also the ghostly 
and “ creepy ” traditions of Glamis, Traquair (vid. 
the World, Sept., 1880, “ Lord Reay at Stow”), 

and other old Scotch houses. In London, too, in 
such a populated thoroughfare as Sloane Street (I 
dare not say the number), ther a far more sub- 
tantial ghost than that of a rkele yx ju ire, forit can 

jueeze you as if in an iron I would suggest, 

therefore, a new departure, as the Berkeley Square 

mythical, and that 

ve one who knows should give us a really authen- 
ticated apparition of these latter days. 

To add my mite to the Berkeley Square dis- 
cussion, I may say that the last story was this. 
In the season of 1880 a ball was given at No. 49. 








phantom appears somewhat 





A lady and her partner were sitting against the 
partition wall of No. 50, when on a sudden she 

moved from her place and looked round. The gen- |’ 
tleman was just going to ask the reason when he felt | 
impelled to do the same. On comparing their im- 
pressions, both had felt very cold, and had fancied 

some one was looking over their shoulders from the | 
wall behind! From this it would appear that 


“brick walls do not a prison make” for these un- | 
comfortable ghosts, who can project themselves 
right through them, to the great discomfort of 
their next-door neighbours. The inhabitants of 


No. 49, who very likely never gave a ball last 
season, could say what ground there is for this | 
story—unless the ball-givers lived on the other side | 
of No. 50, in Charles Street. K. H. B. 
Mr. Urcorr (6 §. iii. 48).—Perhaps it may | 
amuse Con, Fercusson to read the accompanying 
note from Mr. Upcott, and the verses which were 
sent as an aut ograph for the then small collection 
alluded to in it. At an exhibition held at the 
: 


lis described the career of another remarkable 


Collegiate Institution in Liverpool, in 1844, there 
was a room devoted to his aut mu raphs, and I used 
to enjoy standing over the large cases to read the 
interesting specimens, Here Mr. Upcott saw me, 
and most kindly encouraged my enthusiasm, and 
promised to give me some help. On his return 
home—to Islington, I think—he sent me several 
letters from celebrities. I still possess them, and 
never look at them without recalling pleasantly 
the kind and genial manner of the old collector to 


a young girl just beginning to work in the same 








helds, 











“ Liver] 1844, 

“Dear Miss C——,—It affords me m asure to 
add a few autographs to your collection remember 
when mine would lie in as small a space, but I must 
tell you that a long line begins at a point and thata 
iant was once a dwarf; therefore you may reasonably 
hope by perseverance to increase your stores, ¢ at no 
listant period exhibit to your friends an assemblage of 
names truly gigantic. That this may be realized is the 


sincere wish ol ** Your faithful friend, 
“Wittiam Upcort. 
“ Liverpool, August 1, 1844. 
“To Miss M. A. M. ¢ 

“ May life’s choicest blessings await my fair friend 
Unpolluted by sickness or car 
M ay Sweet cheering Ho | 
And the prospect still 





e iture extend, 
brighter appear. 


At length, when old Time shal! the temple leface, 
May the mind remain firm and sere 
pleasing remembrance past moments retrace, 
And reflection enliven the scene. 

“Witt Us 


In 


Scarning. 


Under the title “The Father of a Fashion” 
there will be found in a Bar for May, L876 
vol. xlvii. pp. 89-104), an interesting a yunt of a 
part of William Upcott’s wonderful collections, as 
well as many particulars about Upcott himself. 
The portion there described is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., of Bebing- 
ton, Cheshire. In the same vol » of mpl 
Bar (pp. 315-35), under the designation of “ The 


| Last of the Grand Si ‘hool of Conn yisseurs,” there 


ble 
collector, Thomas Dodd, the picture-dealer, and 
author of te Connoisseur’s Repertorium, who 
died At ig. 17, 1850, in Mr. Mayer's h use, ] iving 
to that gentleman a collection which is described 
as filling two hundred folios. C. W. 





“A large series of autograph letters, chiefly 
| obtained at Upcott’s sale,” forms part of the col- 
lection bequeathed to the Bodleian in 1863 by 
Capt. Montagu Montagu, R.N., who died at Bath 
on July 3 of the same year (Macray’s Bodl. Libr., 
299). 4 Ep. MARSHALL. 


». ae 


Mr, Upcott died on Sept. 23, 1845, at the age 
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of sixty-six. The sale of his collections took place 
in June, 1846. Emity Coue. 
Teignmouth. 


“Sic TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI” (1" 5. vi. 100, 
183 : vii. 164; xi. 495; 2™ S, i. 503; xii. 215, 
280, 483; 3% §S. i. 36; 6 S. i. 252).—Few 
quotations can have been much more frequently 
noticed in “ N, & Q.” than this. But it was not 
shown before the last reference that it occurs in 
the first line of an old couplet. I have seen in a 
book recently published (Curiosities of the Search 
Room, 1880, pp. 119-20) an earlier instance of the 
occurrence of the lines than was then apparent. 
Amongst the wills to which reference is made is 
that of Robert Fabian, the author of the Chronicle, 
who died in ap. 1511, and was buried in St. 
Michael’s Church, Cornhill. In this will he left 
an injunction that certain figures should be placed 
on his tomb, and further enjoined,— 

** And at the feet of the said figurys I will be graven 
thes ix verses folowing :— 
* Preterit ista dies [ins. nescitur] origo secundi, 
An labor, an requies; sic transit gloria mund 
Like as the day hys cours doeth consume, 
And the new morrow spryngith agayn as fast, 
So man and woman by naturys costume 
This lyfe doo pass, and last in erth are cast, 
In joye and sorrowe in [om. in] whiche here theyr tyme 
did wast 
Never in oon state, but in co's [course] transitorey, 
Soo full of chaunge is of this worlde the glory.’ 
‘esta. Vetusta, p. 498, 

Weever (Fun. Mon. p. 416, 1631) states that 
in his time the epitaph was “now altogether 
defaced.” He has the English, but omits the 
Latin lines, as is also the case in Pettigrew’s 
Chronicles of the Tombs (Bohn, 1857), p. 64. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Mitton’s “ ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE Re- 
MONSTRANT'S Derence AGAINST SMECTYMNUUS” 
(5™ 8. ix. 208, 254).—It is, I think, desirable for 
future readers of “N. & Q.” that no subject 
should appear in its index as a query without an 
answer when it is possible to supply an answer. 
I shall therefore take the liberty of replying to 
my own query from the information courteously 
sent me at the time it appeared by two of 
“N. & Q’s” most esteemed contributors— Mr. 
Soniy and Mr. Cuarrett. 

1. “ Mystical man of Sturbridge.” Sturbridge, 
near Cambridge, used to be the scene of the 
largest and most important fair in England. It 
originated about 1417, and “in the time of its 


points out, the reference may be to “a popular 


ballad which confused the two queens of Henry III. 
and Edward I., both named Alianora, of whom 
the one was very unpopular for the exaction of 
her dues payable at Queenhithe, and the other was 
known to the masses by her memorial at Charing 
Cross.” This ballad is, I presume, “A Warning 
Piece to England against Pride and Wickedness : 
Being the Fall of Queen Eleanor, wife to Edward 
the First, king of England, who by her Pride, by 
God’s Judgment, sunk into the ground at Charing 
Cross and rose at Queen Hithe,”—“ To the tune 
of ‘Gentle and Courteous.’” Copies are in the 
Pepys, Roxburghe, Miller, and Rawlinson collec- 
tions. Mr. Cuarpe.t has reprinted the ballad in 
the Ballad Society’s Publications, vol. ii. part i. of 
the reprints. It appears to have been popular 
about the time of the proposed Spanish match of 
Prince Charles, and it may have been a recollection 
of Milton’s boyish days. But the legend appears 
in an earlier literary form. In Peele’s Chronicle 
Play of Edward the First, printed 1593, the end 
of the title runs: “ Lastly the sinking of Queen 
Elinor who sunke at Charing Cross, and rose again 
at Potters’ hithe, now named Queen hithe.” In 
the play, where the king accuses his queen, she 
replies : - 
“ That if upon so uile a thing 
Her Heart did euer think, 
She wish'd the ground might open wide, 
And Therein she might sink. 
With that at Charing Cross she sunk 
Into the ground aliue, 
And after rose with life again 
In London at Queenhithe.” 
Probably, as Mr. Cuarrett suggested to me, the 
reference to Queen Elinor is a blind. It would 
have been dangerous to name Queen Mary, but 
the reference seems obvious. Queen Mary was 
half a Spaniard, and Queen Elinor was a Spaniard ; 
Queen Mary was childless, and so was the queen 
in the street ballad. 

3. “A wizard of Modena.” Perhaps this is a 
memory of Milton’s Italian days. Modena may 
have been just as celebrated for varnished paper 
masks as Cremona was celebrated for violins. 
This is a conjecture which some reader of this note 
may be able to support or make away with. 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 


Tue Premier Baron or Encianp (6% §. iii. 





| 47).—Has the abeyance of the barony of Segrave 
| ever been terminated in favour of Lord Mowbray 
|and Stourton? Isaw the extract from the London 


glory was not only the greatest trade exchange of | Gazette which announced the determination of the 
the country, but also the greatest gathering of | barony of Mowbray; but there was no allusion to 
drolls, rope-dancers, play actors, and sleight-of- 
hand men.” The allusion is therefore clear. 

2. “Old wife’s tale of a certain queen of Eng- 
land that sunk at Charing Cross, and rose up at 
Queenhith.”. As Hermentrupe (5" §, ix. 254) | 


| Segrave in what I saw, and I need not tell your 
| readers that the revival of the one title would not 
necessarily carry with it the revival of the other. 
| Will some one answer my question ? 

Joun W. STANDERWICK. 
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The “Britiso Amazon” (6% §,. iii, 9).— 
Would not the representation so entitled be the 
portrait of the woman whose marvellous adventures 
form the subject of a volume known as 

“The Life and Adventures of Mrs — stian Davies 
the British Amazon, commonly called Mother Ross Baer 
served as a Foot-Soldier and Rennie n in several 
Campaigns under King William, and the late Duk e of 
Marlborough, &c. Second edition, &c, London, mpcox Lt, 
ovo. 

For a discussion as to the authorship of this 
curious book, which is often attributed to Defoe, 
see “N, & Q.,” 5 

I have an equestrian portrait of this remarkabl 
personage in 8vo., with the epigraph, “ Christian 
Davis (otherwise Mother Ross).” As frontispi 
to the volume described above is a copper-plate 
eng rravin co in two compartments ; one, a reduction 
of the equestrian portrait which I have mentioned ; 
the other, our heroine in female habiliments, act- 
ing in the capacity of cantineer, or sutler. 

An account of her, but without portrait, will be 
found in the Wonderful Characters ot Henry 
Wilson (London, 1821, 3 vols. S8vo.), vol. ii. 
pp. 190-6. 

But Mother Ross is not the only Amazon in 
British military annals, though I am not aware 
that any other has received the designation, I 
have before me a curious book entitled :— 

“The Female Soldier; or, the Surprising Life and 
Adventures of Hannah Snell, Born in the City of 
Worcester, &c. ‘The whole containing the most sur- 


S. vu. 92, 


prising incidents that have happened in any preceeding |} 


Age; wherein is laid open all her Adventures in Men’s 
Cloaths, for near five Yes ars, Wi ithout her Sex being ever 
discovered. London, 175 Svo. pp. 187, 

Here, in addition to other curious plates, we 
have for a frontispiece a full-length representation 
of the heroine in male habiliments, with the inscrip- 
tion at foot, “‘ Hannah Snell, the Femal le Soldier, 
who went by the name of James Gray. 

This female worthy, having been deserted by 
her husband, adopted male attire and travelled to 
Coventry in search of the runaway. She there 
enlisted in Col. Guise’s Regiment of Foot, and 
marched therewith to Carlisle, at the time of the 
Scotch Rebellion of ’45. She afterwards enlisted 
in Fraser’s Regiment of Marines, and proceeded 
to Portsmouth, whence she sailed in Admiral 
Boscawen’s squadron for the East Indies. There 
she assisted at the siege of Pondicherry, when she 
received twelve wounds. Through all her ad- 
ventures, including a couple of whippings, she 
managed to preserve the secret of her sex ; and 
even when this was made public she continued to 
wear the garments to which she had so long been 
accustomed, 

Her military occupation gone, Hannah cast 
about for means of subsistence, and presently 
entered into an engagement with the manager of 
the New Wells, in Goodman’s Fields, for the 





exhibition of herself in the character of a tar and 
& marine, in her successful enactment of which 
she entertained the company with a variety of 


| appropriate songs. 


In addition to this, under the belief that “ such 
Amazonian Lady as Mrs. Snell was, deserv’d 
some encouragement, and that her heroic Atchieve- 
ments should not be altogether buried in Oblivion,” 

petition for some provision for her was drawn 
up and presented to the Duke of Cumberland ; 
the result of which was that “our Female Soldier 
will have by the Indulgence of his Majesty’s 
Letter, the allowance of One Shilling per Diem, 


|for and during the Term of her naturai Life, 








| ful, and full of pleasant Adventures in the Car 


| book in which her doings are chronicled 


which amounts in the Whole to 15/. 5s. per 
Annum.” 

Besides this, she entertained the idea of em- 
barking in business by taking “some noted 
Publick House, either in some conspicuous Part of 
the City, or else within the Bills of Mortality 
where she proposes to assume a new Character, 
mean that of a jovial Publ in which it is our 
sg she will be as well able to shine as in 
that of a T: arpa lin ora Marine.” We are further 
oneal that “to draw in her Customers, and 
distinguish herself from the rest of her Brother 
Publicans,” she “determined to hang up a 
whimsical Sign,” and “ has already, for that Pur- 
pose, agreed witha very able Painter to delineate 
her in her Regimentals on one Side of her intended 
Sign, and in her Jacket and Trowsers on the 
other ; and underneath each, it will be proper to 
be written in large Capitals, Tuk Wipow 1N 
MASQUERADE.” 

Just one last Amazon occurs to me, but I must 
not do more than mere ly indicate the title of the 


— 


“ The Female Warrior True History, very delight- 





pains 
of 1676 and 1677. Translated from the French. London, 
1678.” 12mo, 

I do not know that there is any portrait of th 
last-mentioned lady. Wicuram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 

Is net this Gildippe, the hervic wife of Edward, 
an English baron, whom Tasso describes in La 
Gerusalemme Liberata as fighting side | 
with her husband until they are both killed by 
Soliman ? 


y side 


“ Nella guerra anco cons ti 
Non sarete disgiunti ancor che morti,” 


She is represented as the Christian Amazon, 


whilst Clorinda plays the part of the pagan 
Amazon. B. D. Mosevey. 
Burslem. 


ROMWELL IN THE Pi PULAR 
iii. 46).—Some years ago 


Tae EnpDuRANCE oF C 
Memory (6* §. ii. 485 ; 
a brother officer of mine—an Irishman, who, while 
snipe-shooting in the wilds of Connemara, had 
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picked up many curious sayings, s raps of Zosimus, 
and such like trifles, which he would reproduce 
sion (albeit we were not 


with effect 
serving “in Flanders” at the time 
ol the S€ 
he believed to be a relic of the rigorous sway of 
the Protector in Ireland. 
By the way, it surprises me that none of the 
iyings of Zosimus, the singer of Dublin Bridge— 
his metrical version of “ The Finding of Moses,” for 
xample—have, if I remember rightly, found their 
Ww yto“N.& Q. Now that it seems « 


would on « 
give out one 


“The curse uv Crom’ell on ye.” This 


tablished 
that there never was in the 

niversity a whimsic 
ment in metre 


I th libr ry ol Glasgow 
il version of the Old Testa- 
, from the pen of the Rev. Zachary 
Loyd, the verses of Zosimus must be unique in 
tyle. Avex. Freravsson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street l 
Picotr or Brockxiey (6™ §. iii. 69).—If Mr. 
Piccor will write and inform me for what pur 





pose he requires information abe 


this family, 
I think that [ can answer his queries. 


16, Gay Street, Bath. 


Marcaret Russett, top 
Francis, seconp Ear ¢ 





, Beprorp (6™ §. iii. 
68).—The only Russell whose Christian name 
begins with R, mentioned in Witfen’s history, 
after the year of the marriage of M irgaret Russell 
with the Earl of Cumberland, is R »bert, fifth son 
of the first Duke of Bedford, and brother to 
William, Lord Russell, the patriot. But as 
Robert Russell was appointed Clerk of the Pipe 
in 1689, he could not have witnessed a deed in 
1603. The years of his birth and death are not 
given by Witten. L. A. R. 


Athenzeum Club. 


“ HARE-BRAINED” : “ HAREBELL 
é Now that hare-brained 
is allowed to be connected with a / re, I hope 
harebell may be allowed to be so connected also. 
The etymology from the Welsh is, of course, 
absurd ; the suggestion Aairbell has been made 
before, but is too clever to have originated in 
early times. The word is as old as the fifteenth 
century ; “Hec bursa pastaris, hare-belle” (Wright’s 
Vocabularies, vol. i. p. 226). In those days a hare 
meant ahare. The difficulty about it belongs to 
the present day, when a spa no longer under- 
CELER. 


"(6% S. i. 155, 
402, 424, 502; ii. 472) 


stood, 


“ Conunprum ” (6 §, ii. 348, 470).—I have a 
further light on this word. S. J. H. gives as his 
earliest ex imple a quotation dated 1615. But it 
occurs in 1611 
“ We old men have our crotchets, our conundrums 

Our figaries, quirks, and quibbles, 

As weil as youth. (1611) Ram Alley, IIT. i. 2. 
It is possible that the word may be Latin, just as 





qui'let is a corruption of quidlibet. If so, there is 
but one Latin word that could have produced it, 
viz., conandum. And it is remarkable that conan- 
dum, a thing to be attempted, will give the double 
sense of problem or puzzle, and an invented story 
made to see how much people would believe. This 
suggestion has the merit of giving the accent on 
the right syllable. The vowel-change is not extra- 
ordinary, since an and on were then pronounced 
nearly alike (at least, the a was the Italian a), and 






| on easily becomes un, as in son, ton. As for the 








insertion ol Tr, we Say cartridge tor cart yuche, and 


ort yroom for bridegoom. 


Wattrer W. SKeart. 
When Pror. Sxeat says, “I am also reminded 
of D itch kond rondom, known round about.” does 
he mean that he has seen this phrase in any Dutch 
book? I ask because it seems to me very doubtful 
whether it is good Dutch, or, at any rate, the 
Dutch of ordinary life. I do not profess to be a 
good Dutch scholar, but I have some knowledge 
of the language, and it is so like German, with 
which I am well acquainted, that I think I 
am capable of forming some opinion on the 
subject. In this case, too, the two words have 
their equivalents in German, and I feel pretty 
sure that if a German were asked to render 
“known round about 
say kund rundum, 


> into German, he would not 
At the very least, it would 
be rundum kund.* Kund is, indeed, an adjective, 
but it is used only as a predicate, generally with 
certain verbs, 1, thun, or machen, and 
o1t comes to be treated more like a participle 
such as the similar /ek int) than an adjective, 
and commonly, therefure, finds its way to the end. 
Thus in Hilpert’s Dict. | tind, “Es wurde Nichts 
von dieser Verhandlung kund.” And so it seems 
to be, so far as I can make out, with kond in 
Dutch, which is also used with almost exactly the 
same special verbs as in Germ., viz., zijn, doen, and 
maken. But if rondom kond would be the usual 
order in Dutch, and not kond rondom, then Pror. 
Sxeat’s “desperate” conjecture (to use his own 
word) falls at once to the ground. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


as sein, werd 


Derivation oF “Exta” (6% S. ii. 428 ; iii. 57). 
—The letter of your correspondent has not removed 
my objections to Corssen’s view, from which I 
venture to dissent. 

In the first place, the exfa are in no sense 
extreme or outermost, but rather central or inner, 
organs. It may be sufficient to say that the idea 
of * prominence ” or “ importance” does not appear 
in exterus, &c., with which Corssen affiliates the 


* In this note I merely consider the order of the two 
words used by Pror. Skrat; I leave entirely on one 
side the question, on which something might be said, as 
to whether fond and rondom are the words which would 
| be usually employed in this case, 








in 
cu 


lo 


an 


al 


un 
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word. Besides, if the f the objects examined | the title of ‘ y that ! ’ 
constituted their in the eyes of the | tion which a young |! micht | y 
“haruspices” it is strange that the stomach did | cease on her marrying an earl, It is evident, in 
not rank among the “important ” organs. the case in question, that t lady w Misty 
Again, Corssen, in s g exta as an analogue | Lucy Wentworth till } me t Pt. Hon. tl 
of juxta, seems to have overlooked or ig l leveland Mr. |] y npears t 
lifference in quantity of ‘ il vowel i: f I L 
CASE This may be \ ’ 
rthy « re irk I i I t I } 4 
iperlatives t the r eas do 1 re ‘ ! 
lmit of comp / for « ] pl I ( H 
superlat ve t ey t very I t t ( - f} 
1ea. I W I to ¢ I } 
of kno r cf | fe of TI | ( 
refinements, they v cive ther ly t Karl of ¢ 667 
examination of we matte re hefpr 
neat tive he ve I 
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I ask, in cor ‘ r 1 to} ca when a | ‘ ! 
suppose that these ¢ owed their im t | daughter tl ‘ f 
position in con! i | ‘ \ n | holds landed ! 
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I IT erdeen ive I to ¢ ! x 
says that the five vowels a, e, 7, 0, u, appeared On| noniag of every new « = af the Ole 
the keystone of the d of tl a ent palace This clais the w r ¢ é bas r beer 
of the emperors in Vienna, signifying “ Austria- | » ude, and now pr . nnot he ¢ : 
corum Est Imperare O Univers It would | : A ( 
be easy for Englishme by a slight change to | 
give an interpretation flatterir to our own| a A Hyux BY ul Y (6" 5 , 
national pride, were not such indulgence out of | 73)-—The hyt Mat I V 
fashion. Josern Kyieunt n y's S/ lym 
assa y Serupt 2 vols., 
Lucy (?) Wextworrtn. Couytess or Creve- | Bristol, 1762 ; The fire shall ever 
LAND (6 §. ii. 408 ; iii. 50, 72, 96).—The ques- be burning upon the altar, it s] never go out 
tion asked by Mr. Biraypes was headed by him Leviticus vi. 13). In tl original «¢ 1 tl 
“ Lady Lucy Wentworth.” It was, therefore, | last line is— 


hardly an error to place t 
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also reads “my.” In the Collection of Hymns for 
the Use of the People called Methodists, first pub- 
lished in 1780, this reading was altered by substitut- 
ing “ the sacrifice” for “ my sacrifice” (hymn 318), 
and this alteration was continued in all the editions | 
until that of 1797, called “ a new edition,” which | 
has the original word “my.” This is not the 
place for saying it, but special interest is attached 
to this edition of 1797. I have three different 
editions following that of 1797, which read “my,” 
viz., a new edition, 16mo. (no date), another in 1800, 
and yet anotherin 1801, The earliest edition I have 
found which reads “the” is one called once again 
“a new edition,” 8vo, 1803, and all subsequent 
editions have continued this reading, and all other 
reprints also, so far as I have seen (Dr. Osborn’s 
excepted), until the one quoted by your corre- 
spondent. 

I ought to mention that, in addition to the 
numerous hymns, tracts, and volumes published by 
the brothers Wesley, and the collection made by 
John, first published in the year 1780, they also 
‘omptled two distinct pocket hymn books, one in 
1785 and one in 1787. I believe that the former 
was never reprinted, and it is now very scarce. 
The latter was frequently reprinted, and of this 
I have eleven distinct editions. All these have 
the reading “the,” not “my,” and the same applies 
to the publication of 1785. 

Francis M, Jackson. 
Bowdon, Cheshire. 
“Poncnu,” tne Drixk (6 §. ii. 47, 235).—I 
have often heard ponche used by Spaniards for 
punch, but I do not think it is a Spanish word, 
or has any meaning of its own in that language. 
My Spanish friends certainly thought that they 
had borrowed both name and thing from England. 

Henry H, Gippss. 


Tne Paysicat Crus (6 §S. ii. 309, 473).—I 
am obliged to Mr. Burnie for his information and 
reference to the Mémoires Secrets sur la Russie. 
People are naturally inclined to distrust informa- 
tion conveyed works calling themselves secret 
histories ; thus Iam enforced, like Pyrrho, to be still 
doubtful of the value of such evidence. Never- 
theless I thank your correspondent for his in- 
formation, and will endeavour to get a view of 
the volume in question. The printed rules shown 
to me two years ago in France were in the English 
language, and compiled in pamphlet form. So 
far as I remember them, they had no pretensions 
beyond being a candid exposition of the statutes 
of a society founded by the Empress Catherine in 
1762, and ultimately suppressed by her in conse- 
quence of its baneful influence on public morality. 
On the death of Peter IIL, which occurred one 
week after his deposition, Catherine deemed it | 
expedient to establish something like a “society ” 
in Moscow. 


reasons, hitherto discouraged ; but Catherine 
resolved to show a more liberal spirit by bringing 


}men and women of the upper classes into social 


| sources, in at the bes 


intercourse. With this object she founded the 
Physical Club, and I desire to know whether we 
have any authenti ic details in connexion with its 
proceeding rs Other than those given, from French 
t a doubtful his story. It was not, 
I think, inconsequence of the French Revolution that 
Catherine suppressed the Physical Club, but rather 
on account of the scandale to which its proceedings 
gave rise, not only in Russia, but all over the 
civilized world. I cannot agree with Mr. Burnie 
in reference to his allusion to the ninth canto of 
Don Juan. There is nothing in that particular 
canto which is not in keeping with the reputa- 
tion—nay, the known character—of Catherine ; 
nor does Byron therein allude to the society of 
Moscow, clubable or otherwise, but solely to 
Catherine’s reception of an emissary to the Court 
of St. Petersburg. If any one will help me to 
trace the records of this soc iety along the open 
paths of impartial history I shall be grateful. 
RicuarD EpacumBeE. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Tue ALLEGED American CounTerFEIT Corns 
(6% §. ii, 226, 274, 375)—Mr. Sravennacen 
Jones has overlooked the fact that between the 
intrinsic and the nominal value of the bronze 
currency there is a great gulf fixed, into which he 
has plunged headlong. It seems to me that on 
forty-seven tons of pence there is ample margin 
for a profit of 5,000/.; but why forty-seven tons 
are brought into the question 1 do not see. Mr. 
Frazer simply asked if sufficient coins were 
circulated to leave such a profit. It is true the 
Mint made forty-seven tons in the year mentioned 
in addition to Heaton’s quantity ; but what has 
that to do with the question put by Mr. Frazer? 
Whether any pence were forged in 1874 I know 
not, but I can vouch for one, in my possession, 
dated 1866 ; and that halfpence have been forged 
quite lately is a fact proved by a conviction in 
London in July last. R. T. Samuaze. 

Hackney, 


“Tue Wortny Sayincs or Otp Mr. Don” 
(6 §. ii. 327; iii. 13).—A. Wood and Tho. 
Fuller are mistaken in fixing Dod’s age at eighty- 
six, as at the British Museum, among the Ays- 
cough MSS., No. 4275, are some original letters 
by Dod, addressed to Lady Vere. In one of them, 
dated Dec. 20, 1642, he says he is “not far off 
ninety-seven years old.” He lived until August, 
1645, and on the 19th of that month was buried 





at Fawsley. Many of his sayings became pro- 
| verbial, and were frequently printed, either in a 
small pamphlet or on a broad sheet, and suspended 
|in every cottage. He was silenced or suspended 


Social gatherings had been, for State | twice for nonconformity, first by Dr. Bridges, 
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Bishop of Oxford, and secondly by Archbishop 
Abbot, at the command of King James. 
Witiram Pratt. 
115, Pi cadilly, 
The sermon “ upon the word Malt” is well known. ] 
Boeriat on Sunpay 1x ScoTnan! 
197, 275).—Despite assertions to th 
still hold that, in many places in Scotland, it is as 
? } 


much the custom to bury the dead on Sunday as 


6" S. ii. 144, 


contrary, | 


it is on Monday or any other day of the week. | 


The practice may not be general, but, neverthe- 
istomary in several Scottish « 
including Edinburghshire, Lanarkshire, and Fife- 
shire, where, to my own knowledge, Sunday 
funerals are of frequent occurrence. ‘ When one 
says it is not now the practice to do so-and-so, th 
statement does not imply that so-and-so never 
takes place.” Of this—to me—strange explana- 
tion, all I shall say is, that it is one I cannot 
accept. That burial on Sunday in Kilmarnock 
should not be allowed without the permission of 
the local authority, appears to me to be a forcible 
illustration of the truth of Byron’s words,— 


less, 1b 1s « inties 


“ How deathless is error.” 


P. J. Mcwuiy. 
Leith. 


LincoLNSHIRE Provincrauisms (6" §. ii. 484 ; 
til, 78).—I always thought that the word was wear 
—that when a man spends his money he wears it 
away, and that at length it came to be applied 
to the sum worn rather than to the original 
amount. See Peacock’s Glossary, sv. J. T. F, 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“Tue Fortunate Biver-coat Bor” (6 §. 
ii. 514 ; iii. 18).—My only knowledge of this book 
was derived from Lamb’s essay on Christ’s Hos- 
pital, wherein he describes it as one of his school 
boy “ classics,” in conjunction with Peter Wilkins, 
&c. I could neither obtain a copy of the work nor 
find it inthe British Museum, but with the title 
given by R. L. shall doubtless discover it. 

a. me i 

Mrs. Newsy’s Novets (6 §. iii. 28).—The 
name of the work referred to by B. is Kate Ken- 
nedy. J. HI. 

“PrickeD” Music (6" §, ii. 428 ; iii, 57).— 
Pricks for notes, and pricking for copying them, I 
have heard in country places all my life. I may 
illustrate the use of pricks by a story I heard 
nearly fifty years ago from several persons, some 


and the rej 
‘Yo mit ha seen if yo ’d list.” 
Craven, 


“Yo should ha spokken ” 


‘ 


vinder was, 
ELLCEE. 


Tue Erymonocy or “ Beprorp ” (6" S. i. 173 


, 
? 





1460; ii. 249, 334, 474)—Let me remind those 
| who are puzzling over the etymology of this name 
that there is another Bedford, viz., Bedford Leigh, 
jin Lancashire. Also to reflect that Bed is the 
| first syllable in the names of a great many places 
in both England and Wales,—Bedminster, Bedwas, 


Bedwelty, & E. Leaton BLeNKINSOPP. 


Hersstan Boots (6% §. ii. 468 ; iii. 73).—I am 
old enough to remember their introduction. They 
| were the acme of dandyism in the first, and the 
beginning of the second, decade of the present 
|century. They were worn over tight-fitting pan- 
taloons, the up-peaking front, sometimes almost 
touching the knee, bearing a silk tassel, the back 
part sloped to the calf, being full below and witha 
high heel. It was the universal costume till the 
introduction of wellington trousers, made loose 
below, looped ingeniously for opening, so as to 
cover the boot, which, being stripped of the upper 
useless ornaments and cut, was called the wel- 
lington. 

High-lows were a vulgar imitation—the slovenly 











of whom were actually present on the occasion. 
At Peak Forest Church, in Derbyshire, one Sun- 
day, the clerk gave out an anthem to be sung. 
On this the leader of the singers exclaimed, in loud 
tones, from his gallery, “An onthem, mon! why 
there ’s nobbut Jim Oakes and me here, and we ha’ 


upper part being concealed by the loose trousers— 
never worn by well dressed men. JBefore the 
introduction of the hessian and _ wellington 
gentlemen wearing breeches turned out in top 
boots. Half-boots for walking were a very inferior 
article in make and appearance to the dandy 
hessian worn over tight pantaloons. 
Oxtp Boors. 


Tom Brown (6 §. i. 133, 316, 337; ii. 158, 
210, 228).—At least one other volume was pub- 
lished by this writer, mention of which has not 
been made at any of the above references, and a 
copy of which is now before me. Some notion of 
the contents of this volume may be gathered from 
its title :— 

“ Miscellanea Aulica: or, a Collection of State Trea- 
tises, Never before publish’d. Containing :—Letters by 
K. Charles and K. James II. in their Exile; from the 
E. of Arlington to Sir Bern. Gascoign, about the intended 
Match of the D. of York with the Archdutches of In- 
spruck; from the E. of Arlington to the Dukes of 
Ormond and Buckingham; by the famous A. Cowley. 
A Description of Germany, its Government, Xc., by Sir 
B. Gascoign. The ancient Method and Custom of Duels 
before the King. An Account of the State of Affairs in 
Scotland, Jan. 1661. Bythe E.of Middleton. An Essay 
upon the Disorders of Scotland. A Discourse upon the 
Union of England and Scotland. The Grievances of 
Scotland in Relation to their Trade. A Proposal for an 
Union between England and Ireland. The L. Lauder- 
dale’s Charge against the E. of Middleton. The E. of 
Middleton’s Answer. The King’s Propriety in the Sea 
Lands and Salt Shoars. The King’s Prerogative in 
making Wars and Alliances. A Treatise of Leagues and 
Alliances, and Nature of their Obligation. Fuithfully 








not brote ar pricks.” The clerk said, also aloud, 


Collected from their Originals, by Mr. T. Brown. Ipsa 
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varictate tentamus efficere, 
dam fortasse omnibus placeant.—Plin., Apist. London, 
Printed for J. Hartley, next Door to the King's-head | 
Tavern; Rob. Gibson, in Middle Row; and Tho. Hodg 
son, over Gray’s-Inn Gate, in Holborn, 1702.” 
Small 8vo., 


ut queedam nonnullis, qua 





against 


Prefixed to this curious collection of State 
documents is a preface of ten pages written by 
* Tom,” as The text 
extends to four hun 


] contents, 
lred and forty pages. 
P. J. Mutiny. 


also a table of 





“Puppixnc axnp Tame” (6% §S. i, 417; ii. 55, 
77).—In the Sussex Archeol. Collect., 1861, there 
is a paper by Mr. M. A. Lower on the Sussex 
dialect. He says (p. 230) that “thirty or forty 
years ago there was a kind of proverbial dialogue 
in a Slurry’ like this :— 


“¢ What's yer naiim? 
Pudden and taiim; 
Ax me ! 
A foot-note sugvests that “ pudden and taiim” 
may mean f lrink, “to tame” meaning 
to broach or taste liquor. But this explanation is, 
I think, very improbable. A. L. MaYuew. 


yn that 





The versi 
thus :— 
“If you don’t believe me, ask 1 


This, I su per t, came 


[ beard in my youth concluded 


1y dame.” 
from Rugby school. 
Yr. W. Wess. 


KS Wantep (6% §S. iii. 49).— 


Avtnors or Bo 


7. his on N md Rel &e.—Dr. Patrick 
Blair (Michael Servetus), the author of the above work, 
was a Scotch physician, who settled in Cork about the 
second quarter of the last century. At first he opened a 


shop in Millerd Street, now a decayed locality, where by 
vending certain medicines he accumulated a large for- 
tune. He subsequently built Blair’s Castle, a lofty 
structure, in the Dutch style, on the top of the hill over 
Sunday’s Well road, from which there is a magnificent 
prospect of the city and country all around, the river 
view towards Passage Reach being particularly fine. In 
the book here referred to, under the pretext of vindi- 
cating the conduct of Servetus in his controversy with 
Calvin, the writer attacks the several articles of the 
Christian creed, This work was attacked by the Rev 
Arthur O'Leary, who was frequently engaged in con- 
troversy with Dr. Blair, who was an avowed Deist, and 
denied the immortality of the soul, Singular to say, the 
Rev. Arthur O'Leary was encouraged by Dr. Isaac Mann, 
Protestant Bishop of Cork, to defend the prin iples of 
Christianity against the attacks of Blair. For a full 
account of the nature and contents of this book and the 
entire controversy see Life and Writings of Rev. Arthur 
O Leary, by Rev. M. B. Buckley, R.C. Curate of SS 
Peter and Paul, Cork (Dublin, Duffy, 1868). Phineas 
and George Bagnell were celebrated Cork printera, and 
publishers of the Cort Kvening Post, the eighth volume 
of which apy 2 





eared in 1762. R. C. 
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“ ‘When last I attempted,” &c. 
The authorship of these lines was a subject of dis- 
cussion in your earlier series, According to an editorial 
note, ‘* The lines are not 


WantTep (6% §. ii. 





in Bickerstaff’s comedy Tis | 


* 











Well it’s no Worse, 8vo., 1770; but they occur in The 





| Panel, Act. I. se. i, by J. P. Kemble, who seems 
juoted them from An Asylum jor Fugitive 1 
1. i, p. 15, where they appear without any nar 
entitled ‘An Expostulation (“sx. & Q,” 2” 8 
177). G. F. 8S. E. 
(6t S, iii. 49, 78, 99.) 
“The small, rare yolume,” Xe. 


Mr. WARREN suggests that Crabbe had borrowed the 








phrase “tarnished gold” from Dr. Ferriar, but the 

reverse is most probably the case, as The Liiury of 

Crabbe was first published in 1751, and Dr. Ferriar’s 

Biilomania in 1809, Is it not, however, a common 

colloquialism ! c BR. R. 

HMiscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The His'tevy and ¢ et tion of a ¢ edral of t Ol 
Foundation, ru Dur t ? 
entirely Unpublished Registry « [ { 
Rioom of the Cut L of ( h Co 1 and 
E 1 by C. A. Swainson, D.D. London, Bell & 
Sons; Chichester, Wilmshurst.) 

Tue Lady Margaret Professer of Divinity presents us in 

this volume, which is the first fasciculus of the w 4 

with an important contribution to English ¢ l 


i 
history. As Lincoln $ given us its & 


Lawlum, as St. cate Seep leon 40 its 2 S 
tutor et Cous lina as Chichester has giv us its 
Statules, to name only three recent t 

field of research, so also the inner 

in the twelfth, thirt — and f 

set before us in the pre-ent work, 





sts of dvcuments, and in 
cases the entire documents themselves, bearing 
upon what may be called the domestic history of the 
cathedral. The documents are arranged in chronological 
order, whilst very full marginal notes give ready refer- 
ence to the matters treated of in the text. The Intro- 
duction, which cannot fail to be of interest, has yet to 
be supplied. 

The documents themselves range over a large field. 
The history of the Communa, or Common Fund, occupies 
a very prominent place, with the statutes passed from 
time to time relating to its distribution. In about 1189 
Hylary, Bishop of Chichester, grants a prebend to supply 
the bread which was to be distributed to the canons; in 
1197, and again in 1247, statutes are enacted directing 
that this bread be given only to those canons who were 
present at the service ; in 1232 there are rules as to the 
distribution of the bread when the canon or vicar is 
absent without leave of the dean; in 1249 the Pope 
allowed the Archdeacon of Lewes to be non-resident, and 
yet to receive his share of the Communa as if he had 
been present, thus leading to grave apprehension that 
others also would desert their posts and the services of 
the cathedral be seriously crippled. 

The vexed question of residence is very fully illu 
trated, The duties of a residentiary are porpesely 
made very arduous, with the intention, it would appear, 
of lessening the number, and so of augmenting the sum 
to be divided among-t those who did attend, In the very 
earliest statutes, however, residence is made obligatory. 
Canons cannot be excused from residing ‘‘ nisi causa 
echolarum et servitium Kegis”: the king or the arch- 
bishop might appoint one of them as his chaplain, whilst 
the bishop of the diocese might appoint other two to 
a similar dignity in his own househo!ld. A canon could 
be absent for two days only without the dean’s leave. 
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A very valuable series of Visitation records in 1340, 
1397, 1402, 1409, 1441, and 1478, will well repay carefu! 


pe rusal 
In 1239 there i is a contract for glazing the cathedral 
f plain glass, “‘abeque pictura magnitudine c'rci'er liij 


pedum,’ be inserte i, the maker is to receive twelve 
lings; but if glass is inserted *‘cum pictura et 
ist he is to be paid according to a just and true 
por ite of ita value. 
In 1249 the cathedral seems to have made rather 
good bargain, for the brothers and sisters of the Hoapita 
of St. Mary agree, for a rent of twelvepence a year, to 





—> 


cleanse every Friday a it be not a feast-day) * totam | 


aream capituli ecclesiz if the terms only mean the 
floor of the chapter wag the brothers and sisters can 
cdi have been overpaid. 

In 1314 the Dean and Chapter had passed some 
statutes without consulting the bishop, and had gone so 
fer as to suspend two vicars for disobedience to their 
new tatutes : they are compelled by the bishop to 
declare these statutes to be void, and to restore the 
suspended vicars. 

Many glimpzes of local customs are obtained. At 
pages 29 and 30 we have the ritual used at the installa 
tion of a dean or of a canon. 
houses, pp. 19, 24; and of the Znxclusi at Lavant and at 
Wyke, p. 19. Buying and selling in the church and 
churchyard, especially trafficking in candles, are strictly 
forbidden, p 2 On the Epiphany two vicars made 





circuit of the church, ‘cum signo Spiritus Sanct 

ive imagine,” which they offered to the dean and to 
the canons in succession, This is in 1478. In the 
following year occur some regulations about pilgrimages 
to the shrine of St. Richard, and it is ordered that the 
pilgrims may have crosses and standards, but not long 
or painted rods. In 1280 the Dean and Chapter had 
been ordered by the king to replace in the shrine jewel 
which had been stolen from it. In 1497 the Prebe dal 
School is founded, in the hope that it may dis; el, at any 
rate in the following ge nerati m, the “ignorantiam 
sacerdotum non modicam. 
We had n ted muny other passages for reference, but 
our notice is already somewhat extended. May we ven 
ture to sugyest ‘th at it would be well to add occasional 
notes to _expl iin unusual words, such as “capam cum 





go) juris,” p. 7; marrantia, p. 15; and emologatio, p. 57 
it may be fairly assumed that every reader d e3 not ken Ww 
hat the gorjura was a hood fitting like a collar (q ) 





t, “ dolor, 
and then the fine o 
iologare confrmare. It 


nd the neck; that marrantia signified, firs 
qui concipitur ex aliquo damno,” 
penalty itself; nor that & 
should certainly be added that the book abounds in 
graceful allusions to the labours of our late. friend ar 4 
frequent contributor, the Rev. Macken Wale 





Precentor of Chichester. All students of English va i 


history should consult the volume. 
The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon. By Sir John B. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
) ! Life: a Study ia Socivlogy. By John 
Fenton. (Triibner & Co.) 
ALrnoven these two books bear such apparently dif. 
ferent titles, they both belong to the same division of 
historical research, namely, that which relates to the 
early history of institutions. Sir John Phear’s Aryan 
villa is not exclusively Aryan, however, as indeed 
Mr, Fenton’s book shows, because its main features are 
discovered among the Semitic races, and notably among 
the Hebrews. Thus we feel disposed to quarrel with 
the title assumed by the first-named book; but there 
our quarrelling ends. The book gives such an in- 
teresting group o l 


Phear 
Early H 








description. 
| 


| without reference to the notes in the margin 
Mention is made of leper | 


2 


| entit ed “* Thackerayana.” 


|} articles in the Rerue des Deux M 


of details connected with the primitive | 





| village community—detai!s that are not given in Sir 
| Henry Maine’s works—that it will be found exceedingly 
| valuable for those who, like Mr. Fenton, go outside the 
| restrictions of race for their researches. Thec chapters 
} on the ins and outs of the villages and on domestic life 
| are especially valuable, and if space permitted we could 
group many interesting parallels between the customs 
| recorded here and those extant in our own country and 
| elsewhere. The cultivating community in India is the 
} 

| 





unit of social and political life, and to its discovery we 
owe the key to much that was wholly inexplicable in 
European history. Mr. Fenton has applied the self- 
same key to the unlocking of some strange passages and 
incidents in Hebrew life and in the Biblical narrative. 
touches of historical comparison, 
we have such stories as those of Judah and Tamar and 
Lot's daughters reduced, or rather, we should say, ele- 
vated, to historical incidents of the most important 
Mr. Fenton has laboured to be brief in his 
exposition of his theories, and occasionally, we fear, he 
has become somewhat obscure; for the steps between 
ne group of examples and another—a Teutonic group, 
say, and the Hebrew group—are not always made clear 
To both 
works, however, if they do contain such slight faults 
as those we have mentioned, we cordially give our 
endorsement of their great value to the student of early 
social life. Both Hindoo and Hebrew history present 
wonderful pictures of the past. The Hindoos have pro- 
gressed to a certain point, never reaching civilization, 
and have then crystallized. The Hebrews have progressed 
through some phases of civilized life and then broken to 
pieces as a nation, but leaving behind a wonderful lite- 
rature, embodying the survivals of a primitive society. 





| With some masterly 


The Bibliography of Thackeray. A Bibliographical List, 
arranged in Chronological Order, of the Published 
ritings in Prose and Verse and the Sketches and 
Drawings of William Makepeace Thackeray (from 
1829 to 1886 (Elliot Stock.) 
Tue lengthy title-page of this handsome book, to the 
preface of which the name of Mr. R. H. Shepherd is 
uppended, sufficiently describes the first part of ita 
contents, which begins with the Cambridge Sxoh of 1829 
and ends with the University etchings published by 
Sotheran & Co, in 1878. To this succeeds a short section 
Those who know the ste ady 
patience and conscientious in en tailed by such 
ee ngs will not under-estimate the value of Mr. 
Shepherd's labours. Much that he has painfully col- 
lected here, especially with regard to the /’uxch and 
Fraser periods, will probably be new to the lovers of 
Thackeray, and should earn him their genuine gratitude 
Having said so much, we may safely make such minor 
suggestions as occur to us. It should, we think, be 
added that the original sketches for Jerrold’s Men of Cha- 
racter are now in the Forster collection at South Ken- 
sington, and th ge legend recorded in the notes 
to Locker's London Lyrics respecting The 
Ring might fitly ‘find a place under | 
‘Thackerayana” (as Mr. Shepherd adm 
eans exhaustive. No reference is made 
Senior's excellent article in the £d 
to Taine’s remarkable study in the 
Littcvature Anglaise, 1864, vol. iv. pp. 71-149, 
infinit tely more authority and importance than one or two 
others that are here carefully chronicled. There are als 0 
, the Jlome and 
Foreign Review, the Edinli and Zemple Bar, 
which are well worth rec edit ng. If fuller details of 
these are desired by Mr. Shepherd, we shall be happy 
to supply them. 
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Lancashire and Ch caloagical Notes 
from the Leigh Chronicle 1 
Vol. I. (Leigh, Chie £ 

THE present reprint is 

tion which has of late 

local antiquities, the p 

of newspapers was due, 

Wart nuton, a dilig rent 


Reprinted 
dited by Josiah Rose. 
Office | 
one of the 
years been given to the study of 
pularization of which by the aid 
we believe, to Dr. Kendrick of 
investigator into the history of 
his own neighbourhood. Leigh a market town and | 
parish in the hundred of West Derby; and of the 
numerou laces of that name in England this of 
Lancash e only place where the old pronunciation 
of the nam the natives approaches that peculiar 
guttural sound which is an indication of their descent 
from a pure Tt . The sound of the ancient 
appellation is still to be detected in the old ¢ rtho wraphies | 
of the na In the Tuzxatio of Pope Nichola 
is called Lesthe, and subsec ent a . 
In the Jag oN um, $1, it is spelle 
and later fort Le , Legh, Ry Leigh. Nearly 
the carly references to the ploce centre round tl 
church, the advowson of which was in the hands of the 
De Westleighs and Urmestons, The registers, which 
begin in 1560, are being reprinted by the present vicar. 
The modern development of the town dates from the 
introduction of canals. The manufacturing enterprise of | 
the county itself derived considerable impetus from the 
ingenuity of Thomas Highs, a reed-maker of Leigh, who 
in 1764 is said to have constructed the first spinning | 
jenny, and in 1767 to have invented the water frame, | 
afterwar impr introduced 


yved and more extensively 
by Sir Richard Arkwright, the quon Lancashire 
barber. 

In ¢ 
us conta 
Lancashire s] 
accounts of t 


outcomes of the atten- 


is 


utonic 


+} 


Le 
V Le h; 
all 


s were 


la nt 


ddition to many church notes the volume before 
# numerous abstracts 1 deeds, lists of | 
eriffs and Members of Parliament, and the | 
f the Lancashire registers from the Blue-Book 
of 1531 No little sper ace is dev ted to scraps of town | 
lore. We peruse with much pleasure the appraisers’ 
inventory of the books of Miles Standish, of the Lanca- 
ehire family of that name (p. 129), from which it is seen 
that the American poet had good authority for the 
selection of the three prominent books : 
“ Bariffe’s Artillery 
Ceesar 
Out of the 
London, 
And, as if guarded by these, between them was stand- 
ing the Bible.” 
A singular case of cursing in Leigh Church by bell, book, 
and candle in 1474 is described at p.149,. In the account 
of William Ryley, Lancaster Herald, Milton’s inter- 
course with that person is referred to (p. 249). It 
appears that the depositions quoted by Froude (His 
g., i. 468-9, ed, 1872) were taken at a (i.e Leigh) 
1433, and that it was a vicar of Leigh who gave 
lence against a “naughty” brother ie slanderous 
words about the new Queen Anne (p. 99): “ And Sr 
Richard Clerke vyker of Leegh deposith & saith that the 
xx day of July last past he rede a proclamacion at 
Croston in the Howse of Jolin Blakestons concerning 
Lady Katharin Princess-dowager, whiche Sr. Jamys 
Harrison priest hering the said proclamacion said that 
Quene Katharyn was Quene, And that Nan Bullen shuld 
not be Quene, nor the King to be no King but on his 
bering.” The last word, it noticeable, is printed | 
ig by Froude, and bery as if 7 y) by others; | 
but it seems to be the Ang!o-Saxon word for behaviour. 
The chief family names of the parish of Leigh are 
Atherton, Bradshaw, Culcteth, Hindley, Holcroft, 
Mather, Harkie, Tyldesley, Willoughby, concerning 


of loca 


} 
I 
ta 
ta 


Guide, and the Commentaries of 


Latin translated by Arthur Goldinge of 


in 
evi 
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earr 


l 
whom we have here mucl 


| field « 


| Perry,—Vol. 


| munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 


information, made readily 


available by an excellent index. 


Das Magazin (Leipzig, Wilhelm Friedrich), under the 
editorship of Eduard Er gel, entered upon the jubilee 
year of its existence with the number for Jan. 1, 1881, 
Founded by Joseph Lehmann, under the inspiration, as 
we are told by Berthold Auerbach, of the two cardinal 
ideas, “ humanity and universal literature,” this well- 
known organ | of ilture remains true to the key-note 
struck a t . The names of Auerbach, Paul 
Heys and others among the c ntributors 
for 1881, guarantee ike maintenance of its old reputation. 
Italy, England, and France, as the subject-matte r of some 
of the principal articles, mark the cecumenicity of the 
f th t oj i to its readers. We do not doubt 
the jubilee will be one of successes to Dus 


an 
ugl en 
that 
Ma 
Mode Thou 
ment « f Dr. Ed 


year 


Lt for January contains the first instal- 
iard von Hartmann’s series of articles on 
“ Religious Develoy nt in India.” The account there 
given of ade eter c Acosmism and of the development 
by the Hindoo mind of an objective into a subjective 
M contains some very har Ir ading. So far as we 
can yet judge, Dr. v f Brahmanism 


me 


nism r€ 
n Hartmann’s view ¢ 
is a considerably higher one than that usually taken, 
Messrs. Longmans’ announcements are: The 

, ’ Europe, by Edward A. Free- 

man, D.C.L, Cabinet Edition of Mr. J. A. 
‘roude’s The sh in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century,—History neient Egypt, by Prof. Rawlin- 
son,— English Authors; specimens of English Poetry and 
Prose from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 
references throughout to the fourth edition of his 
Mann - English Literature, by Thomas Arnold,— 
Biographical Studies, by the late Walter Bagehot, 
M.A..—Greek and Roman Sculptu , by Walter C. 
III, of Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca 


l Geography of 


LL.D..— 
E 


A 


y 
a of 


Cornubiensis. 
Mr, R. C. 

Ancient Carols, previous 

Accompanying Tunes. 


Hore has in preparation A Collection of 
to the Eighteenth Ce ntury, with 


fotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. S. B. (Dublin).—The person referred to is Aaron 
Hill. Wide Carruthers’s Life of Pope, second edit 
p. 283 


857, 
A. F. (“ Betwixt the stirrup and the ground”’).—See 
“N.&Q.,” 4S. viii, 

E. M. (“The Tears of the Cruets 
the text of the above in “N, & Q.,” 4% §. viii. 

InqurrER.—The Indexes to the First, Second, and 
Third Series of “ N. & Q.” are out of print, but those for 
the Fourth and Fifth Series may be had on application 
to the Publisher. 


559. 


”).—You will find 
300, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements ard 
3usiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


and 


to this rule we can make no exception, 








